CHAPTER     THIRTEEN
flows from the three main sources of desire, emotion
and knowledge, I asked him if his conception of
'experience' might also be classified under these
three headings. But he showed no wish to indulge
in that form of intellectual card-indexing. Experi-
ence to him was experience, an individual matter
which each man could sort out for himself. And
so I switched the subject back to firmer ground.
Before wandering into metaphysics, I felt that
it would be as well to clear the ground about my
feet* I began to talk about his museum, his village,
his researches among antiques. His eyes lit up.
'That's part of it all over there/ he said. And he
pointed to a bookcase which, on inspection, proved
to be lined with copies of McGuffey's Readers.
For the benefit of those who did not peruse these
volumes in childhood, it may be observed that Mc-
Guffey's Readers, some forty years ago, formed an
essential part of the curriculum of innumerable
school children throughout America, It was in these
pages that they first learnt the alphabet, progressing
by easy stages from single words to vivid pictures of
contemporary life. It is possible that the high moral
tone of the Readers has left a permanent mark upon
American psychology, for it is difficult to peruse
them without feeling distinct uplift. Consider, for
example, this little poem in prose, which Ford
handed to me:
Ellen: See mam-ma, what puss has done!
Mother: What has puss done?
Ellen: Why, mam-ma, she has spoiled my doll.
See, its head is bro-ken, and its clothes are all soiled.
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